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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON : ST. PETERSBUBG : BERLIN : WASHINGTON. 



London, November, 1905. 
The autumn flood of speech-making set in earlier than usual 
this year and promises to last longer. I doubt if any other nation 
gets quite so good an education in politics as the people of this 
country. Whether they profit by it as much as they should and 
might is another question. The fact remains that the ordinary 
Englishman's chances of receiving instruction from the fountain- 
head on the public questions of the day are at least three or four 
times more numerous than the German's, perhaps double the 
Frenchman's, and beyond comparison greater than the Amer- 
ican's. This is mainly because of the practice that obtains among 
the constituencies of requiring at least one public speech from 
their Members every year. Almost since Burke's time it has been 
our practice to regard these annual meetings between representa- 
tives and voters as an essential duty of political life. It would be 
hard to exaggerate their value. English speakers, whatever 
their defects, have on the whole a strong turn for exposition. 
They carry from the House to the platform the habit of coming 
to close quarters with their subject. They excel in concrete precis 
work, and are not afraid of dry details in laying their case before 
the people. Moreover, the circumstances that surround these 
annual autumn meetings give them a special value. They are 
held at a time when electioneering is in abeyance. They help to 
concentrate attention on the work of administration and the 
broader aspects of policy. This is to perform a most important 
service, for democracies everywhere are too apt to think that they 
have solved the problems of government when they elect one set of 
candidates to office in preference to another set. Too much 
thought is given to the question who shall do the work and too 
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little to how it is being done. Against such an attitude towards 
politics and political questions the constant appearance of Mem- 
bers of Parliament on the platform is a sure preventive. It 
serves to put elections in their proper place, and makes the people 
see that success at the polls is of less consequence than efficiency 
in office. In other words, these meetings keep the public 
informed of the rights and wrongs of public questions, not spas- 
modically or for the purpose of a single election, but regularly 
and continuously. No one can carry on this work so fruitfully as 
the representatives of the people themselves, and in all countries 
where they have abandoned the duty of instructing and interest- 
ing the electorate, politics have degenerated into mere problems 
of mechanical organization, are controlled by caucuses, profes- 
sional politicians and machines, and are manipulated in the in- 
terests of cliques and bosses. This spectacle, therefore, that we 
are at present being treated to in England of men like Lord Bose- 
bery, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Morley threshing out the pros and cons of high 
matters of domestic and foreign policy before vast popular 
audiences, is one of real hopefulness and inspiration. It is one 
of the saving clauses of British democracy. It implies that the 
operative force of politics in England is to an extent under the 
guidance of the best, or nearly the best, intelligence of the country. 
Passing from these general considerations to the speeches them- 
selves and to their bearing on the situation and problems of to-day 
and of the immediate future, I am bound to say that they leave 
the two principal questions that perplex the electorate still un- 
solved. One of those questions is this : Will Lord Eosebery be a 
member of the next Liberal Ministry? That Lord Eosebery is 
a great influence in English politics and exercises over the popular 
mind a fascination that no blunders seem wholly able to destroy, 
is, I believe, the fact; though there are those who will tell you 
that the people have tired of him, have written him down as a 
mere talker or flaneur. That is not at all my personal opinion. 
But those who dismiss Lord Eosebery with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and those who believe that he has still a great part to play 
in English affairs are alike unable to say with anything ap- 
proaching precision whether he intends to join, or hold aloof 
from, the next Government. It is an extraordinary paradox that, 
in these ebullient days of Liberal revivalism, with an overwhelm- 
vol. clxxxi. — 589. 60 
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ing Liberal victory at the polls drawing visibly nearer and nearer, 
the course of the most distinguished and most brilliant Liberal 
of them all should remain an utter mystery. It is a national 
puzzle; I am not sure that it is not also a private and personal 
puzzle as well. That is to say, I am not sure that Lord Kosebery 
himself knows his own mind in the matter, or has come to any 
definite decision. He is not a man whose course it is easy to 
prognosticate; he belongs, I should judge, to the Laodicean order 
of temperament. Nevertheless, the interest in his personality is 
so great, and the charm of his many brilliant gifts is so widely 
felt, that every speech he delivers is narrowly and anxiously 
scanned by many thousands of his countrymen for a hint of his 
future intentions. The result, or one result, is that from time to 
time a casual phrase of his is made to carry more than it will bear. 
Thus on October 21st he referred to his " dear old friend, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman." Gleeful commentators at once 
assumed that all political differences between Lord Kosebery and 
" C-B " were at an end, and that the two men, representing re- 
spectively the Imperialist and the "pro-Boer" wings of the 
Liberal party, would henceforth act together. I am not sure that 
the assumption is well founded. Both in his speech of October 
21st and in another address delivered four or five days later, Lord 
Kosebery took pains to dissociate himself from all official responsi- 
bility. His tone towards Liberals is still curiously impersonal 
and external. He speaks to them as " You," not as " We." His 
whole mental attitude is that of the looker-on. One is still 
obliged to say of him that he is neither in politics nor out of 
them. 

The question of his possible action in the event of a Liberal 
victory at the next election derives a new importance from the 
sudden and serious illness which has overtaken Lord Spencer and 
which, I fear, is of a nature to incapacitate him for further 
political activity. That is a considerable blow to English Liberal- 
ism. The gossip of the clubs and lobbies has for long pointed 
to Lord Spencer as the one man under whose leadership it might 
be possible for Lord Kosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man to serve in harmony and without, on either side, any loss of 
personal dignity. His enforced retirement — for that unhappily 
is what his illness seems but too likely to amount to — removes, 
I will not say the last, but certainly the most obvious and available, 
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basis of accommodation between the ex-Premier and the present 
Leader of the Liberal party. It leaves Lord Eosebery more than 
ever the mystery-man of English politics. Will he be Prime 
Minister ? Will he be Foreign Secretary ? Will he even so much 
as consent to lead the Liberals in the House of Lords ? Or will 
he continue, as for so many years past, to play the candid friend 
to his old party, dealing faithfully with its shortcomings, mock- 
ing at some of its enthusiasms and applauding others, neither 
depreciating nor extolling it in comparison with the Conservatives, 
aloof from its councils yet intimately critical of its policies, 
occupying, in short, that position of intermediary between the 
parties which he has often owned to be of all positions the one he 
most enjoys? To these questions there is still no answer, but I 
think I may say that nobody expects that he will be Prime Minis- 
ter, while everybody, without distinction of party, hopes that he 
may be induced to serve as Foreign Secretary. 

Nor is that the only matter which is likely to give the Liberals 
some trouble. The speeches of the last few weeks have shown 
that the Liberal party, always a party of differences, may prove 
again a party of disunion. The situation is almost unique. The 
country, utterly disgusted with the present Government, does not 
appear to be positively drawn towards the Liberals. The Liberals 
will come into power less because they are Liberals than because 
they are not Conservatives; and there is some danger that they 
may be tempted to use their victory not merely for partisan but 
for sectional ends. The Welsh wing, a very brilliant and perti- 
nacious wing, is vowing that its support can only be had on the 
understanding that the Liberals proceed at once to disestablish 
the Church in Wales, and, possibly, to initiate a scheme of Land 
Reform in Wales based on previous Irish Land Legislation. The 
Non-conformists, who are, as they have ever been, the backbone of 
English Liberalism, give the amendment of the Education Act 
of 1902 the first place among the duties of a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The Irish Nationalists, being Catholics, will not only 
oppose that amendment, but will fight furiously and unavailingly 
to pin the next Government down to the promise of a third Home 
Rule Bill. After the General Election, it is expected that there 
will be not less than thirty Labor members in the House, every 
one of whom will be prepared to lead the Government a lively 
dance unless it immediately does something for the unemployed, 
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and passes an Act to relieve Trade-Unions from liability for 
damages during strikes. Besides this, the Liberal Government 
will be importuned to amend the Licensing Act, to stop the im- 
portation of Chinese labor into the Transvaal, to improve the 
efficiency of the House of Commons, to overcome the obstruction 
that the House of Lords systematically offers to all Liberal meas- 
ures, to deal with what is compendiously known as "the land 
question," to reform the Army and at the same time to check the 
intolerable growth of national expenditure. These are all stu- 
pendous questions. To deal with them at all effectively there 
will be needed a large, loyal and accordant majority, and far 
more practicality and resolution than Liberalism has displayed 
for twenty years. The pitfalls involved in them are many, and 
the stubbornness of some of the Liberal leaders does not inspire 
any great confidence that they will be successfully evaded. 

There is, however, one point which the recent addresses of the 
Liberal leaders have finally cleared up. After the speeches of Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce and Lord Bosebery, it is 
now certain that the next Liberal Government will pursue a 
foreign policy in the main identical with Lord Lansdowne's. Let 
me quote on this subject Sir Edward Grey. Failing Lord Bose- 
bery, he is the predestined Foreign Secretary in the next Govern- 
ment. On October 13th, Sir Edward Grey declared that Liberals 
as a party accepted the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Anglo- 
French understanding both in the letter and in the spirit : 

" They 'would enter into no engagements and no relations with any 
other Powers which were inconsistent with or prejudicial to those agree- 
ments; but, if it were fairly understood and accepted in the world that 
the Alliance with Japan and the Agreement with France implied no hos- 
tility, as they [the Liberals] intended that they should imply no hos- 
tility, to any other Power, then there was no reason why Great Britain 
should not be on cordial and friendly terms with every Power which ac- 
cepted those two agreements as integral parts of our policy." 

A week later Sir Edward Grey touched in admirable terms on 
the subject of Anglo-German relations. He said : 

"I am sure of this, that if there is a desire for the improvement of 
our relations with Germany — I do not mean an improvement in the re- 
lations of the British and German Governments, because, so far as I 
know, those are quite correct, but an improvement between the press 
and the public opinion of the two countries — if there be a desire for that 
in Germany, it will meet with no obstacle in this country, provided it 
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be clearly understood that nothing we do in our relations with Ger- 
many is in amy way to impair our existing good relations with France. 
In other words, it must be, in my opinion, a condition of any improvement 
in the public relations between Germany and ourselves that the relations 
of Germany with France, on all matters that come under the Anglo-Frenck 
Agreement, should be fair and good also." 

Lord Rosebery and Mr. Bryce have practically repeated and 
adopted the policy outlined in this passage. It is a policy to 
which the country, sated with the violence of Anglo-German 
polemics, entirely subscribes, and it accurately forecasts the lines 
on which foreign affairs will be conducted under a Liberal Gov- 
ernment. The Liberals, that is, have pledged themselves to 
maintain and develop the close and friendly relations that obtain 
between England and the United States, France and Japan; but 
they do not admit that these relations exclude a rational under- 
standing either with Germany or with Eussia. 

To have made this clear, not only to England but to Europe 
and the world, is an achievement for which we may thank this 
autumn flood of oratory. I wish it had been equally successful 
in resolving the mystery of Mr. Balfour's policy and position in 
what is still the outstanding issue of domestic politics — the fiscal 
question. But, unhappily, no Unionist seems able to open his 
mouth without intensifying the confusion. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
a stanch Tory and an equally stanch Free-Trader, recently de- 
clared his confidence that Mr. Balfour is more on his side of the 
fiscal controversy than on Mr. Chamberlain's. He in effect ad- 
vised Unionist Free-Traders to trust to Mr. Balfour. On the 
other hand, Mr. Arthur Elliot, who is also a Unionist Free- 
Trader and who sacrificed office to his convictions, said a few 
days ago that the Unionist Free-Traders should be on their guard 
and ready at any moment to organize themselves against the 
Prime Minister. Early in November Lord Londonderry, who is 
a member of the present Cabinet, described Mr. Chamberlain as 
a "clever platform leader" who had temporarily misled the 
Unionist party by " the glamour of a policy " which had not with- 
stood the test of criticism or the teaching of facts a6 revealed to 
us during the last two years. He therefore begged his friends 
"to rally round the banner of Mr. Balfour." Two days later 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
plied to Lord Londonderry. He had noticed, he said, "an in- 
clination in certain quarters to put Fiscal Reform in a second- 
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ary place. This was not the view of the Government or of the 
Prime Minister." He then proceeded to make a Protectionist 
speech of the familiar kind. Twenty-four hours afterwards Mr. 
Chamberlain pere, addressing his Birmingham constituents, as- 
sumed that between Mr. Balfour and himself there was complete 
agreement on the main issue and that they only differed on minor 
points of tactics. So there we are. Nobody is really any wiser 
to-day than two years ago. But it is clear that the Unionists are 
growing more and more impatient with the evasions and subter- 
fuges into which their party has been forced, and that the dis- 
gust of the country with the whole performance and its desire 
to ring down the curtain on what it feels to be a discreditable 
farce, increase almost with every day that passes. 



St. Petbrsbueo, November, 1905. 

The Kussian revolution which began very modestly last fall 
has quite suddenly culminated in an epoch-making climax. It is 
only a year ago this November since about a hundred and twenty- 
five men from the rural districts came together semi-secretly here, 
and passed moderate resolutions asking the Tsar to allow his 
people a little more elbow-room. And already in October this 
year the Eussian people has shaken off its fetters and stands forth 
free. Probably no change of such far-reaching significance has 
ever been effected so rapidly. Last April, a number of congress- 
men gathered together in Moscow like conspirators, conscious 
that they were liable at any moment to be severely punished; 
to-day, revolutionists block the public thoroughfares, deliver 
philippics against the Tsar, compel all who pass to salute the 
revolutionary symbols and threaten a constitutional Government 
with downfall because it is not a democratic republic. 

Countless are the causes of this astonishing metamorphosis. 
They may be summed up in the cardinal fact that for genera- 
tions the political fabric known as Autocracy was thoroughly 
rotten, and held together only because it was hedged round with 
barriers and never roughly shaken. Then, when a violent shock 
was administered — in the form of the Japanese war abroad and 
universal disaffection at home — the whole fabric came down with 
a crash. 

The last act in the drama of the Autocracy began with the 
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strike, which at first differed nowise from the many strikes that 
had gone before and had never been definitely ended. The Mos- 
cow printers threw up their work on October 13th, for reasons 
which were partly economic and partly political. This step sur- 
prised no one, because, since January 22nd, nearly every trade 
and profession had been doing the same at irregular intervals. 
But the printers seemed exceptionally favored, for they received 
an assurance that they would be supported by the railway league, 
composed of the officials and servants of well-nigh all the rail- 
ways in the Empire, and organized so thoroughly that a single 
word from the central committee could bring locomotion to a 
standstill everywhere. But shortly before the arrangements were 
completed, the printers were forced to surrender. Their em- 
ployers had sent the work left undone to other cities and towns, 
where it was executed cheaply and with scarcely any loss of time. 
The men, therefore, went back to their printing presses on their 
masters' terms. To the railway league this was a serious blow. 
For they had long been organizing and were just ready for the 
struggle. Not to be defrauded of victory, which they thought 
they discerned in the near future, they despatched delegates to 
St. Petersburg to press a list of economico-political demands 
upon the Government, with instructions to order a general rail- 
way strike unless the authorities gave way. 

On Sunday, October loth, the delegates were already in St. 
Petersburg, but had not yet begun their deliberations, when in 
Moscow it was reported that some of them had been arrested and 
the others forbidden to assemble. That false rumor was the 
spark which set fire to the dry tinder, and kindled the flame that 
burned fiercely over all Russia and destroyed the bulwarks of 
Autocracy. The Moscow railway men ordered all officials on the 
various lines to go out on strike. The Government and in par- 
ticular Prince Khilkoff, the Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions, were taken by surprise. The moment the men began to 
refuse to make up trains and take charge of engines, Prince 
Khilkoff, instead of consulting the delegates who had come to the 
capital for the very purpose of conferring with the Government, 
rushed off to Moscow to ascertain the cause of the strike. And 
once there he became inaccessible to the men — who had to com- 
municate with him through intermediaries — until the following 
day when he spoke to them freely, but foolishly and vainly. 
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A magic word or an energetic act might then have changed the 
course of events. But the Prince had neither. " We have to 
toil and moil for sixteen hours daily," the railway men com- 
plained. "I, too," retorted his Excellency, "and I work more 
than sixteen. Why, I rise every morning at seven, and then 
I . . . ." " Well, but that leaves us no time for reading or any 
attempt at self-culture," they urged. "Not so, gentlemen; a 
working day of sixteen hours leaves you eight hours free, one 
of which you can devote to reading, and that gives you 365 hours 
a year. In Turkey I know many excellent people who have never 
read a line." At last, the Prince, thinking he had found a magic 
word and an efficacious act, cried: "I was a workman myself, 
gentlemen, and I feel as if I were still one of yourselves. Let 
the drivers follow me, and we shall together run the engine." 
And so speaking, the Minister sprang upon the step, climbed upon 
the locomotive, but none followed him. " We shall allow you to 
go if you will," they exclaimed, " but none of us will take you." 
A year ago, all Eussia would have applauded the democratic 
Prince, and almost every workman who heard him would have 
responded to his exhortation. But the times were changed. 

What happened after the railway men ceased working is a 
matter of public knowledge. Moscow, where the strike began, 
was isolated first from St. Petersburg, then from Kursk, after- 
wards from Nijni Novgorod, and finally from all the rest of the 
Empire. Then as the trains stopped on more and more lines and 
as wires were cut, all Eussia became an archipelago of political 
islands among which there was no intercourse. Mails became 
rarer and finally ceased, and in most places post-offices closed; 
newspapers no longer appeared; business became stagnant; gov- 
ernment securities fell; passengers were caught by the strike by 
tens of thousands in various parts of the country, and could not 
move forward or backward. They would have died of hunger if 
the railways had not supplied them with food. 

The famine-stricken districts were deprived of the corn which 
had been bought and was actually on its way to them. Doctors 
could not get to their patients; chemists' shops being closed, no 
medicines could be compounded for the dying. In Moscow, there 
was no milk even for children, many of whom lost their lives in 
consequence. The wounded on their way from the Par East were 
shunted off to branch lines and left in the wagons that were con- 
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veying them. Meat for St. Petersburg had to be ordered from 
England; and, lest the hungry masses should make a raid on 
the corn stores if prices rose, the members of the corn exchange 
met and bound themselves to continue to sell wheat, rye, barley 
and oats at prices as they had stood. 

In most places, the people were extremely peaceful and self- 
restrained, but in a few they displayed a disposition to be aggres- 
sive. Eailway signals were destroyed, engines broken and rails 
torn up. In Kharkoff, students and workmen threw up barricades 
on the hill, making a citadel which took in the cathedral, the 
University and the building in which all the Government offices 
are situated. Beleaguered by a number of loyalists, they were 
joined by a revolutionary crowd which, having gutted several 
gunsmiths' shops, came provided with arms. After a regular siege 
lasting nearly two days, the beleaguered were allowed to march 
out without let or hindrance on condition that they should deliver 
up their weapons. 

A tocsin seemed to have sounded over all Kussia, whose popula- 
tion, starting up at the alarm, vowed that there would be no peace 
more in the country so long as Nikolai Alexandroviteh continued 
to call himself the Autocrat of 140,000,000 people. Processions, 
meetings, speeches, resolutions were everywhere the occupation 
of the population. Everything else was thrown aside as un- 
seasonable; the very actors resolved to show their solidarity with 
the rest of the population by closing the theatres. " Eussia may 
perish now, but if she survive it will be only as a free people," 
men said. The very officials of the Government went over to their 
enemies, the bureaucrats joined the ranks of the men who had 
sworn to abolish all bureaucracy. At first, the personnel of the 
Ministry of Ways and Communications locked the drawers of 
their green baize-covered tables and went home. The Minister of 
the Marine ordered his subordinates not to attend at their offices 
until the excitement should subside. The chemists who refused to 
strike had their windows broken and then obeyed. The State 
Bank officials struck last; then the Finnish railway strike was 
announced; and, finally, rumors were spread that the insurrection 
which had hitherto been bloodless would degenerate into bomb- 
throwing, revolver-firing, arson and ruin. 

Eeports of an appalling nature kept pouring in from the 
provinces, and as there were no newspapers they received easy 
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credence. There was another revolt of the Black Sea fleet going 
on, rumor said; Odessa was being bombarded. Admirals Biri- 
leff and Chooknine had been blown up by a bomb. In Moscow, 
people whispered, "there was a provisional government estab- 
lished." In Kharkoff the nucleus of a national militia had been 
formed. In a word, the Bussian people were beginning to feel 
their titanic strength and were eager to use that strength titanic- 
ally. 

The Government would have been alarmed, had there been any 
Government in Autocratic Bussia. But there was none. Of the 
Minister of the Interior, Bulyghin, nobody had heard anything 
ever since General Trepoff became Assistant Minister. Minister 
Khilkoff had publicly declared that he was no politician and 
cared only for engines, wagons and rails. The Minister of Jus- 
tice lay low, the Minister of Education had, to use Count Witters 
expression, struck work like the students, and the Minister of 
Finances was busy negotiating the big foreign loan with the 
French, German, American and British financiers. Meanwhile, 
Bussia was drifting. But patriots there were in the country and 
also far-sighted politicians, and they were greatly alarmed, for 
the signs and tokens of an impending national disaster were 
multiplied and each morning might usher in the last day of grace. 
The Emperor's advisers were all unanimous on that point. There 
was no time to lose, they repeated, but when asked to what use 
the time should be put they differed. Some were for grapeshot, 
the gallows and the prison. Others asked for a representative 
government based on universal suffrage, and an eight hours work- 
ing-day. And neither party was tired of repeating: " To-morrow 
may be too late I" 

Meanwhile, the Autocrat, residing in Peterhof on the shores 
of the Finnish Gulf, was watching the progress of events, as they 
reflected themselves in the brains, now of reactionary, now of 
liberal, counsellors. To-day, the leaders of a Court party would 
assure the isolated monarch that Bussia was loyal and devoted, 
that only a very small section of the population was in revolt 
and that a few quick-firing guns would swiftly bring them to their 
senses. To-morrow, Count Witte' would implore the Emperor to 
take pity on his fatherland, and quench the fire before it had 
become a conflagration. Meanwhile, General Trepoff issued a 
proclamation calling upon all patriotic citizens to keep aloof 
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from public gatherings, and warning them that if any disorders 
occurred they would be suppressed without ruth. Still, the troops 
who occupied theatres, railway stations, banks, nearly all public 
buildings and many private courtyards, were as self-restrained 
as the people. Even where provocation was given, they kept 
their temper unruffled. 

But General Trepoff was apprehensive lest they should be un- 
able any longer to bear the strain. For he was really unwilling 
to shed blood and equally averse from allowing the revolutionists 
to rule the city, and between these two repellent alternatives he 
moved backwards and forwards like a pendulum. But, whatever 
else he may have succeeded in doing, he made it clear that the 
Government was feeble to the extent of impotence. On Friday, 
for instance, he issued an order clear and emphatic, and stated 
that he would enforce it with rifles and bayonets if necessary. 
People believing or doubting the seriousness of the threat de- 
liberately disobeyed the order and went scot free. That was a 
blunder of the authorities. As the University was the only insti- 
tution whose members were free to meet, discuss and debate 
political questions, as well as scientific, the general public was 
daily pouring into its hospitable precincts to compass the down- 
fall of Autocracy. No policeman or soldier could pass through 
its portals; and, once inside, the working-men, the Social Demo- 
crat, the revolutionist might speak with absolute freedom. As 
all this was illegal, Trepoff forbade it, refusing to allow any but 
students to enter. But on Saturday night a long stream of 
humanity came pouring into the University, expecting to be shot 
down by the troops who were in readiness hard by. But the threat 
was not fulfilled and the powerlessness of the authorities became 
evident to all. For a Government which could be thus treated 
with contempt there was no hope. 

Yet the Court party was buoyant and hopeful. The most 
prominent members of this political group, Count IgnatiefE — the 
brother of the diplomatist — and MM. Stishinsky Stunner and 
Goremykin, were in frequent contact with the Tsar. Their ad- 
vice was to use a rod of iron and dispense with the speaker's 
mace. A parliament, they affirmed, would be the beginning of the 
end of all things. For the sake of his country, his dynasty, his 
people and his traditions, Nicholas II was bound to answer all 
popular demands with an emphatic " Non possumue." 
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The one man who saw clearly and spoke frankly was Witte\ 
He called everything by its right name, and pointed out the direct 
and indirect consequences of every piece of advice he offered. 
Courtly phraseology may perhaps have received less consideration 
from him than seemed meet, but political sagacity underlay all 
his counsels. When he found that Draconian measures or tra- 
ditional doctrines had the upper hand, as was generally the case, 
he recommended that they be carried out by the men who ad- 
vised them. But one and all they refused. 

A national catastrophe seemed nearing, and there were no 
means of warding it off. Nobody had received an imperative com- 
mand to reestablish order on the basis of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and apparently no one was about to receive it. The odium 
of coercion was also too terrible a curse to be lightly incurred 
by any one. Meanwhile, at any moment the death knell of the 
Autocracy might sound. On Friday, October 23rd, private coun- 
cils were held by State dignitaries, and speeches were delivered 
by Ignatieff and Stishinsky which made Kussians shudder when 
the characteristic passages were quoted. On Saturday, the im- 
perial yacht, "Polar Star," trim and taut, was dancing on the 
waves of the Finnish Gulf ready to welcome the Tsar. The crew 
was select, the commander trusty and an escort of war-ships able 
to start at short notice. His Majesty was informed by one 
of his favorite court friends of the plan of escape which might 
any day have to be put into execution. The Tsar listened, waved 
his hand, and said : " No, I will never go abroad." 

Time was pressing. The very trains to Peterhof had ceased 
to run. The international loan was not concluded, and the 
representatives of the foreign banks were told they had better 
return for a time to their respective countries. The working-men 
strongly advised their English employers to send away their 
women folk. The Minister of Finances requested the members 
of the Stock Exchange to abstain from all transactions in order 
to save the funds from falling, and his request was acceded to. 
The banks were crowded with people anxious to sell out all Eus- 
sian securities and send the money abroad, but as the stock- 
market had closed these orders could not be fulfilled. 

The tension was terrible and the deadlock insoluble. "To 
be, or not to be," was the Sphinx's question which the Tsar was 
called upon to answer. But the reply was not uttered. Once, 
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indeed, an order had come to reestablish order in the country, 
but . . . order was not reestablished. Witte wished the end and 
therefore wished the means, and the only means that he knew of 
was to do away with the Autocracy once for all by limiting the 
imperial prerogatives, and to bestow representative government 
upon the nation. Would Tsar Nicholas II do, or not do, this? 
Third course there was none. But there was still no reply. The 
perspective grew darker and darker. People in St. Petersburg 
were preparing for a state of siege, laying in supplies of pro- 
visions, fuel, candles, oil. Electric light had long since been 
stopped. The principal thoroughfare was illumined by means of 
a reflector placed in the tower of the Admiralty. Massacres of 
the well-to-do were talked of. Aristocratic families cast around 
for a refuge for their children. Eussian citizens were inquiring 
whether foreign States would send gunboats to protect their sub- 
jects. Three steam-yachts were constantly plying night as well 
as day between the capital and Peterhof, conveying Witte, 
Goremykin, Ignatieff, Stishinsky and others to and from the im- 
perial residence. 

At last the fateful day dawned. The morning was raw, windy, 
wet. Witte 1 left the capital after lunch and reached Peterhof at 
four o'clock, well knowing that the die had already been cast. 
The Emperor had determined to bow to the inevitable. And his- 
tory, based on the evidence of eye-witnesses, will say that he did 
so with grace and dignity. The last scene of the signing away of 
half the powers the Emperor had inherited from his father and 
hoped to bequeath to his son was pathetic. But the principal 
actor in it was every inch a Tsar. He wrote his name simply, 
without pose, comporting himself with a degree of manliness 
and dignity that drew even from men who cherished no love for 
him or his a passing word of admiration. He then laid down 
the pen, serenely nodded to those present and left the room a 
constitutional monarch. Thus the curtain was rung down on the 
Eussian Tsardom. 



Bbblin, November, 1905. 

"You have seen, gentlemen, how matters stand with us. 

Therefore powder dry, sword keen, eyes on the goal, muscles taut 

— and away with pessimism." The Kaiser when he uttered these 

words a few days ago intended to impress not only the officers 
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of the Great General Staff, whom he was addressing, but the en- 
tire German nation with a sense of a national peril barely escaped 
and likely at any moment to recur. His speech coincided in point 
of time with the circulation of fresh instructions for the guidance 
of the semi-official and "inspired" press in the treatment of 
questions of foreign policy. These instructions were: 

" Eschew abuse, avoid personalities, especially in regard to the Brit- 
ish monarch and the Marquis of Lansdowne, but admonish the nation in 
dignified and solemn language, which must be free from the least sus- 
picion of nervousness, that the times are grave and that it must arm it- 
self, both morally and materially, in view of the possibility of coming 
conflicts." 

Scarcely a day now passes without its quota of leading articles 
emphasizing the necessity for Germany to beware of her " bit- 
terest enemy," Great Britain, who, like a Eoman wrestler of old, 
is "manoeuvring to encompass her rival in a network of diplo- 
macy," prior to dealing the fatal stroke. In these articles the 
secret springs of German policy are frankly unveiled. It is as- 
serted that German Ambassadors have bombarded Berlin for 
years with reports of the growing isolation of their country. 
Great Britain and France were said to be cooperating to bring 
about the humiliation of Germany. They were preparing the 
ground for a gigantic anti-German coalition, which was to in- 
clude Russia, Italy, the United States, Japan and Austria-Hun- 
gary. The dual monarchy was to be alienated by inspiring it 
with the conviction that Germany was planning the seizure at an 
opportune moment of its German provinces. Italy was to be 
"debauched" by the prospect of acquiring Tripoli and by the 
fear of a German occupation of Trieste. Bussia and Japan were 
to be gained over at the Peace Conference, which Lord Lansdowne 
and M. Delcasse were concerting to bring about through an 
Anglo-French offer of mediation; and at the Peace Conference 
questions affecting the status in China of other countries were 
to be raised with the object of rendering impossible the develop- 
ment of German enterprise in Shantung. 

These imaginary "intrigues" supply the best explanation of 
the unrolling of the Moroccan problem. Morocco formed the key- 
stone of the diplomatic bridge that was designed, Berlin was con- 
vinced, to lead to the humiliation of Germany. The Emperor 
was persuaded to test the structure of that bridge. He visited 
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Tangier. But his action did not, as Prince von Biilow and his 
chief adviser, Baron von Holstein, seemed to expect, excite the 
French Foreign Minister into "provoking" Germany into a 
declaration of war. Nor did it intimidate him into abandoning 
his Moroccan policy or his firm reliance on the good faith of 
Great Britain. Accordingly, the German Government began a 
campaign of threats and achieved excellent results; for the 
French nation, aghast at the abyss into which it feared its Minis- 
ter was leading it, summarily dismissed Deleasse from power. 
That was the moment of Germany's triumph. But, unfortu- 
nately for the final success of her policy, she was not satisfied 
with the fall of her "inveterate antagonist." Without giving 
the French time to recover their self-possession, she demanded 
guarantees that the policy of Deleasse would not be continued. 
She invited the French Government to enter into a discussion 
of all outstanding questions of foreign policy, and intimated 
that, if the invitation were accepted, no further fears regarding 
the eventual realization of French ambitions in Morocco need 
be cherished. The invitation amounted in effect to a proposal 
to France to abandon her entente with Great Britain. It was by 
no means the first occasion on which suggestions of this character 
had been conveyed from Berlin to Paris. In 1898, France was 
asked to arrange with Germany for common action against Great 
Britain in Africa; and in 1902, Germany, at the very moment 
when she was supposed to be cooperating with Great Britain in 
the Yang-tse Valley, endeavored to excite French suspicions and 
secure French assistance against British policy in China. M. 
Bouvier was a decided opponent of the diplomatic methods of 
M. DelcassS, and with skilful handling he might have encouraged 
the inauguration of an era of friendly intercourse between France 
and Germany. But the German Government had become pos- 
sessed of the theory that, as the French had cordially shaken the 
hand which had beaten them at Fashoda, they must be capable 
of embracing the author of their humiliation in Morocco. The 
psychology of the Germans, however, omitted to take account of 
the soothing effect of time. It expected the French to seal a 
compact of love on the day following the castigation of Delcasse\ 
When they refused to do so, German statesmanship, like an im- 
petuous but unscrupulous lover, grew violent. It denounced the 
other lover of France, Great Britain, and behaved itself in so 
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irascible a manner as to arouse sinister apprehensions in the 
breast of the Eepublic. It was at this moment that French diplo- 
macy communicated to London its fears of an assault, and that 
Lord Lansdowne informed the German Ambassador that, if Ger- 
many were to attack Prance, Great Britain would most certainly 
defend that country. For the rest, Lord Lansdowne denied the 
assertion made by Germany that he had concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France. That declaration stayed the 
impetuosity of Germany's subsequent movements. But it did 
not bring about a radical change in the situation. The Emperor 
and Prince von Billow, indeed, had decided on the morrow of 
Delcass6's downfall to make substantial concessions to the in- 
terests of France in Morocco. They failed, however, to realize 
the wisdom of giving immediate effect to their decision. They 
left the control of their policy in the hands of Baron von 
Holstein, who had from the outset advocated war. 

In common with many of the military advisers of the Em- 
peror, Baron von Holstein urged that Prance must be crushed 
while Eussia was weak. " If we do not seize the present oppor- 
tunity," he is reported to have argued, " we shall, in five years' 
time, be again confronted by a Pranco-Bussian coalition. Let us, 
therefore, strike and rid ourselves forever of the incubus of the 
French desire for revenge." It was in the spirit of this argument 
that Baron von Holstein conducted the further progress of the 
negotiations: he composed despatches of exquisite subtlety, and 
succeeded in keeping the French Government in almost painful 
uncertainty as to Germany's ultimate designs. Meanwhile, the 
press of the Empire was proclaiming its advice that France would 
do well to abandon friends who merely desired to embroil her 
with Germany, and to enter into a general understanding with 
her eastern neighbor, who stood for the common interests of the 
Continent against those of Albion. The French nation grew 
more and more uncomfortable ; but M. Bouvier stood his ground. 
At length, when the mischief was done, Prince von Biilow in- 
terfered and modified, as he had from the first intended to do, 
the militant attitude of his subordinate. He conceded the claim 
of the French to police the border territories of Algeria by agree- 
ment with the Sultan alone, and without interference from the 
signatories of the Madrid Convention; he made no further men- 
tion of the suggestion that Germany should be granted an equiva- 
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lent sphere of influence in the west of the Sultanate ; and finally 
he admitted the right of the French to participate in the loan 
which Count Tattenbach had negotiated with the Moroccan 
monarch. Baron von Holstein was furious. He quarrelled vio- 
lently with his chief, arguing that it was an act of cowardice 
on the part of German diplomacy to give way, and finally left the 
Foreign Office on a prolonged vacation. The International Con- 
ference will, however, be held in due course; and, though many 
knotty questions are sure to mark its progress, there is no dis- 
position to anticipate any but a peaceful conclusion of its labors. 

Why, then, the ominous words addressed by the Emperor 
to the officers of the Great General Staff? Most curious is the 
^contrast they present to the promise of the Emperor to the nation 
fifteen years ago, that he would, if the people trusted him, " lead 
them on to a glorious future." If now the watchword is " Away 
with pessimism," it is because the Emperor is conscious of hav- 
ing failed in his foreign policy. It was his desire to be friends 
with Great Britain; but his impetuous temperament has led to 
something very like a breach of personal relations with King 
Edward, while the subterfuges of his agents have convinced 
British statesmen that it is wiser to cultivate intimacy with any 
Power rather than with Germany. The Emperor was also am- 
bitious of propitiating France; and he has seen himself compelled 
io revive the dying flames of French animosity against his Em- 
spire. He is now more than ever anxious to impress the nation 
with a profound sense of dangers threatening it, and in this way 
to create the mood for further increases in the fleet. 

The Emperor will never obtain a Beichstag more willing to 
grant him what he needs than the present one. The constant 
chorus of the press, the so-called "revelations" of the Paris 
" Matin," and the sinister utterances of the chief officials of the 
Empire have all contributed to convince the representatives of 
the nation that a conspiracy really is brewing against Germany. 
German diplomacy accuses the British of having endeavored 
to egg France on to war. But, if British statesmen were 
hoping to bring about a Franco-German conflict, they would 
have kept Germany ignorant of their determination to take the 
sea against her in the event of hostilities. By informing Berlin 
-officially of their standpoint, they proved their desire for peace; 
and it is a reasonable assumption to make that the communication 
you clxxxi. — 589. 61 
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to that effect which Lord Lansdowne addressed, in the middle of 
June, to Count Wolf-Metternich saved Germany from carrying 
her policy of intimidation to a point from which retreat would 
have been impossible. That is a construction of the British atti- 
tude, however, to which the German Cabinet naturally does not 
care to lend emphasis; and, as it is not likely to occur to any 
member of the Eeichstag, we may anticipate the continuation of 
the anti-British campaign for a bigger German fleet. 

Already some of the more fervent supporters of the Govern- 
ment are raising the cry that the questions of financial reform 
and naval development must be regarded as crucial tests of the 
efficiency of the Eeichstag. If the Eeichstag hesitates or refuses 
to follow the Government in this matter then, say these hotspurs, 
it will prove that it is incapable, so long as the system of universal 
manhood suffrage endures, of fulfilling its duties to the Empire. 

The modification of the principle of manhood suffrage has 
long been a favorite cry of the Conservatives. Under that suf- 
frage, which is part of the Imperial constitution, two parties have 
climbed to positions of eminence in the Eeichstag — the Social 
Democrats and the Catholic Centre. Both are denounced by their 
opponents as "enemies of the Fatherland." But, while the 
Centre has learned the wisdom of cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, and, on the principle of do ut des, has acquired a decisive 
voice in the parliamentary arena, the Social Democrats have 
rigidly adhered to their character as a party of opposition, pure 
and undefiled. The Government, deprived thus of all support 
from the left side of the house — for the Liberals are moribund 
— is at the mercy of the Conservatives. It would commit an 
irretrievable blunder, however, if it were to conform to the 
wishes of the Conservatives by endeavoring to obstruct the further 
growth of Social Democracy through the instrumentality of a 
change in the electoral laws. That would be deliberately to pro- 
voke revolution. Such a measure would be followed of a cer- 
tainty, as the resolutions adopted at Jena a month ago clearly 
show, by a general strike of the working classes, bringing in its 
train incalculable disaster. Those resolutions, or rather the de- 
bates to which they gave rise, were pregnant with matter for 
reflection on the part of German statesmen. They disclosed the 
inherent antagonism between the Social Democrat as a politician 
and as a Trade-Unionist. It is for the Government now to pro- 
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mote that antagonism by acting, as far as is practicable, the 
part of protector of the legitimate rights of the Trade-Unions. 

How gravely menaced those rights are by the refusal of the 
vast syndicates and trusts of Germany to deal with any of the 
organizations of labor was illustrated in a former communication 
to this Eeview on the general strike in the Westphalian Col- 
lieries. The Government, on that occasion, was obliged to in- 
tervene. That quarrel proved — and subsequent conflicts have 
confirmed the experience — that the Trade-Unions cannot hope to 
prevail or even to hold their own, unaided, against the capitalist 
corporations. The Government, itself, fears the power of those 
combinations, and is endeavoring by peaceful negotiation to 
secure for itself a share in their control. As yet its efforts have 
not met with much success; but the educated classes of the Em- 
pire appreciate to the full the apprehensions of the Government. 
They gave a striking manifestation of their sympathy at the im- 
portant Congress of Social Eeformers, which was held last month 
at Mannheim. That Congress numbered among its members the 
most eminent Professors of political economy in the Empire — 
men like Gustav Schmoller and Brentano; and, though differing 
on questions of detail, it was practically unanimous on the im- 
perative necessity of providing some form of state control over 
the operations of the vast trusted monopolies. In that direction 
affairs are tending. It is probable, indeed, that positive propo- 
sals designed to remedy the evils described at the Mannheim 
Congress will come before the present Keichstag. The Govern- 
ment stands to gain the confidence of the Trade-Unionists, if, 
as it probably will, it decides to embody those proposals in the 
legislation of the Empire. But if, on the other hand, it dallies 
with the suggestions for a reform of the law of manhood suffrage 
or refrains from resolutely dissociating itself from the authors 
of those suggestions, it will convince the Trade-Unionists that 
for them no hope exists save in the political organization of 
Eevolutionary Social Democracy. 



Washington, November, 1905. 
When this number of the Review falls under the reader's eye, 
the assembling of the Fifty-ninth Congress for its first regular 
session will be close at hand. Under the circumstances, the atten- 
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tion of political observers in the Federal capital is naturally 
directed to the forthcoming Presidential message, and to the 
deference that will be paid to its principal recommendations by 
the Senate and the new House of Representatives. The Senate 
will comprise 87 members, instead of the 90 to which it is en- 
titled, owing to the vacancy which still exists in Delaware, and 
to the unavoidable absence of Senator Mitchell of Oregon and 
Senator Burton of Kansas. Of the occupied seats, 55 will be held 
by Eepublicans, and 32 by Democrats. Of the 386 members 
who are to compose the new House of Representatives, 250 will 
be Eepublicans and 136 Democrats. In the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, the discrepancy was much smaller, the Republicans number- 
ing 210, the Democrats 174 and the Union-Labor men 2. We 
may take it for granted that Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, will be 
reelected Speaker, and that John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
will again be the leader of the minority. Some of the topics 
that will be discussed in the President's message are already 
known. 

Mr. Roosevelt will, of course, refer to the happy outcome 
of the peace negotiations at Portsmouth, much of the credit for 
which is everywhere, and justly, conceded to his mediative efforts. 
Just what course he will advise Congress to pursue with reference 
to Venezuela's confiscation of the property of an American 
asphalt company is much more uncertain than it was before that 
company's implication in a revolutionary attempt to overthrow 
the Castro Government was established by indubitable testimony, 
ultimately confirmed by its own confession. It was always ques- 
tionable whether our State Department would deem it consistent, 
seemly and expedient to treat a weak State as it would not dare 
to treat a strong one, by declaring unworthy of respect the sen- 
tence of the highest Venezuelan tribunal, by which the American 
corporation mentioned was adjudged to have incurred the pains 
and penalties of treason. There can hardly be any doubt about 
the matter, now that the charge on which the judgment was 
based has been proved well founded. As the basis for an appeal, 
indeed, to the executive clemency of the Castro Administration, 
Mr, Roosevelt may take the ground that the punishment in- 
flicted by the Caracas tribunal on the American corporation \ 
too severe for the offence, inasmuch as the company's property 
was situated in a district long controlled by the revolutionists, 
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and its payment, therefore, of a contribution to the latter should 
justly be regarded as made under duress. We are warranted, 
however, in assuming that we shall hear no more about the use 
of force to extort from President Castro a sweeping repudiation 
of the conclusions reached by the Venezuelan courts. 

Among the measures which the President will undoubtedly 
urge upon the Senate will be the ratification of the treaty by 
which we recognized Cuba's jurisdiction over the Isle of Pines; 
and also of the treaty by which the United States have under- 
taken the collection and apportionment of Santo Domingo's cus- 
toms revenue. The farcical attempt of a handful of American 
residents in the smaller island to proclaim their independence of 
Cuba, to organize a provisional government, and to secure the 
admission of the Isle of Pines as a Territory into our Union, 
though possibly prompted by the success of the somewhat similar 
experiment at Panama, will meet with a very different reception 
from Secretary Eoot. Nobody knows better than the Secretary 
that the Isle of Pines, historically and officially, was as inseparable 
a part of Cuba's administrative entity as is Long Island of the 
State of New York; and that, whether or no our surrender of 
the smaller island was expressly declared to be the consideration 
for Cuba's concession of coaling and naval stations, the promise 
of such surrender was made by accredited representatives of our 
Government, and went far to assure the consent of the Cubans 
to the incorporation of the so-called Piatt Amendment in their 
insular Constitution. We never had a moral title to retain the 
Isle of Pines, and the Senate is bound by the plainest dictates 
of honor to ratify the treaty by which we have formally ac- 
knowledged Cuba's ownership thereof. 

A ratification of the Santo Domingo treaty seems much more 
probable to-day than it did a while ago, for the utility of our 
intervention in the function of collector of Dominican customs 
has been demonstrated to Senators by the working of the arrange- 
ment. We predicted, at the time when the treaty was negotiated, 
that this was one of those cases where the half would prove 
greater than the whole; and that the 45 per cent, of the net 
receipts reserved monthly for the expenses of the Morales Ad- 
ministration would constitute a sum materially larger than the 
whole monthly income from customs which previously had filtered 
into the insular treasury through the dishonest fingers of native 
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customs officials. It is equally obvious that the genuine foreign 
creditors, among whom 55 per cent, of the net customs revenue 
is to be distributed after their claims have been investigated, have 
gained much by the substitution of American for native collectors. 
There is some reason, nevertheless, to think that, before the meet- 
ing of our Congress, a revolutionary uprising will be witnessed 
against the Morales Government, and that the revolutionists have 
been furnished with the sinews of war by American speculators, 
who foresee that their fraudulent claims against the Dominican 
Government will not bear the sharp investigation for which the 
pending treaty provides. We have no reason to doubt, however, 
that the uprising will be quelled promptly by the naval force 
which our Government has despatched to Dominican waters. As 
we have said, there is ground for expecting the Senate, now 
fully enlightened by events, to uphold this first application of the 
deduction from the Monroe Doctrine which was formulated by 
President Eoosevelt, and expounded by Secretary Eoot, that, in 
order to assure the payment of the just debts of a Latin-Amer- 
ican Eepublic to foreign creditors, and, at the same time, to safe- 
guard the debtor-commonwealth from the consequences of foreign 
intervention, it might become expedient for our country in its 
tutelary capacity to undertake the task of collecting and dis- 
tributing the customs revenue of the defaulting community. 

It is not as certain as it seemed some time ago that the Presi- 
dent will urge upon Congress in his annual message immediate 
steps toward a revision of the tariff. He has become a thoroughly 
practical politician, not, of course, in a discreditable, but in a 
legitimate, sense of the word. He has learned to graduate objects 
in the order of their importance, and not to complicate his 
efforts to compass one of them by inopportune endeavors to pro- 
mote the other. Of the two things which he has long been known 
to desire particularly, to wit, railway rate-making legislation and 
tariff revision, he now evidently considers the former as the more 
imperatively needed. He declined to discuss tariff revision with 
the representatives of the hide, leather and shoe industries of 
New England, who, headed by Governor Douglas, of Massachu- 
setts, visited the White House on November 15, to advocate the 
admission of hides and other raw materials used in leather 
manufactures to the free list. He listened to their arguments; 
but, on the ground that his confidence had been violated by a 
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member of a former Massachusetts delegation, refused to say 
what he should do; whether, in other words, he would commend 
their wishes to Congress in a paragraph of his annual message, 
or would reserve such commendation for a subsequent special 
message. That he is a convert to high protectionism there is 
not the slightest reason to believe. He can hardly fail to have been 
impressed by the proof afforded at the recent election in Massa- 
chusetts of the assurance given to him in a letter from Governor- 
elect Curtis Guild that the Republican ticket would have been 
defeated overwhelmingly in the old Bay State, had not the plat- 
form, on which Mr. Guild stood, contained a plank favoring an 
immediate revision of the tariff. As it was, Mr. Guild received 
a plurality of some 23,000, whereas Mr. Draper, the Republican 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, who, as a high protectionist, 
was believed not to be sincere in his approval of the platform, 
came within less than two thousand votes of being defeated. 
We understand that Mr. Whitney, the Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, declares that the President's words, quoted 
by him on the stump, could not fairly be regarded as in any sense 
confidential, inasmuch as they were spoken in an official reply to 
the revisionist delegation, of which Mr. Whitney was a member. 
It is a curious fact that, while most of the Democratic members 
of the House of Representatives may be counted upon to support 
tariff revision, some of the Republican members from former 
slave-States — there are 23 of these — intend to oppose it, on the 
ground that the numerous mills, factories and manufacturing 
plants established in the South have converted many residents of 
that section to high protection. Representative Brownlow, of 
Tennessee, is a spokesman of such converts. 

There is no doubt that a delegation by Congress to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the power to substitute, even pro- 
visionally, a railway rate for a given rate pronounced unreason- 
able, is to be vigorously opposed by railway interests, partly on 
constitutional grounds, but mainly on the score of expediency. 
It was pointed out last winter by President Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in his testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, that scores of thousands of rail- 
way employees would be affected injuriously, should Congress 
undertake to reduce railway rates. That he was speaking by the 
card was proved the other day, by the appearance in Washington 
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of delegates of the employees of many large railway companies, 
for the purpose of making known to the President their convic- 
tion that political rate-making would be prejudicial to their in- 
terests. Mr. Roosevelt seems not to have been much impressed 
by the demonstration, but suggested that the spokesmen of the 
railway employees had been misinformed concerning the practical 
results of the proposed measure. Evidently the President's de- 
termination is unwavering to secure from Congress legislation, 
which, as regards interference with railway rates, shall follow 
substantially the lines of the Esch-Townsend bill, which was 
carried through the House by an overwhelming majority, but 
upon which the Senate omitted to act, desiring, it said, more ex- 
tensive and trustworthy data, which a committee headed by 
Senator Elkins was instructed to procure during the recess. That 
Committee is expected to report soon after the meeting of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, and there is no doubt that a majority of 
it will propose some remedy for the grievances of which shippers 
complain. The proposal is almost certain, however, to stop short 
of that delegation of power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission whereof the President approves, and wherein he will 
doubtless be backed again by the House of Representatives. 

We can hardly credit a rumor, which, however, is persistent, 
that Mr. Eoosevelt intends to recommend in his annual message 
a Federal supervision of all life-insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in more than one State, and that Senator Dryden, of New 
Jersey, himself the head of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, will introduce a bill to that effect. There are 
but few lawyers in Washington who do not regard the unconsti- 
tutionality of such supervision as res adjudicate/,. According to 
their almost unanimous opinion, the United States Supreme 
Court will adhere to its previously recorded decision that the 
business transacted by life-insurance companies is not interstate 
commerce in the meaning of that term which the f ramers of the 
Constitution had in mind. The United States Supreme Court, 
however, yielding to the influence of public opinion, has re- 
versed itself with reference to more than one important question. 



